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Easter Flowers. 


F there is one festival at which the use of flowers would 
| generally be considered more appropriate than at any 
other, that one is, undoubtedly, Easter; and of all the 
flowers used the white Lily, as it is the chosen emblem of 
purity, would justly be the favorite. Indeed, all through 
the art and poetry of the Middle Ages and of more modern 
times the Ascension Lily, Lilium candidum, has been 
adopted as the symbol of innocence. Although the Rose 
and other flowers have been dedicated to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, the earliest pictures show her with a vase of Lilies by 
her side, and the Angel of the Annunciation is almost 
always pictured with a Lily-wand in his hand. No Lily 
is more beautiful than this oldest and best-known of all 
those which have been cultivated ; but Easter is, of course, 
too early for it out-of-doors in this climate, and it loses its 
distinctive beauty when forced, so that the Japanese Lilium 
longiflorum and the Bermuda or Harris Lily, generally 
considered a variety of the same species, have largely 
supplanted it. The Calla, too, which, although it be- 
longs to an entirely different family of plants, has 
often been called upon to do duty as an Easter Lily, 
has been largely thrust aside. What has long been known 
as the Lent Lily in England, is the garden Daffodil, 
and, undoubtedly, it has received this name, as did the Pasque 
flower, Anemone pulsatilla, on account of its period of 
bloom ; but neither of these has gained any special prom- 
inence as an Easter flowerin thiscountry. Bermuda Lilies 
outnumbered all other plants that were blooming in this city 
at Eastertide this year. In some other cities, where taste 
is more critical, the true Longiflorums are in greater de- 
mand than the Harris Lilies, and they really are more hand- 
some and desirable. A large importation of cut Lilies came 
to this city from Bermuda on the week before Easter, and 
thousands of them were sold by several firms of dry goods 
merchants ; but, although they were shipped with the great- 
est care, their yellow foliage and drooping flowers marked 
them as quite inferior to the home-grown plants. 

Of course, there are fashions in Easter flowers as in 
everything else, but the changes are comparatively slow. 
A dozen or more years ago, in the adornment of churches, 
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so-called set pieces were largely used, and much art was 
expended upon the illumination of texts of Scripture in 
floral letters. Nothing of this kind is seen now. Indeed, 
in a large proportion of churches even the arrangement is 
not entrusted to professional decorators, but the plants in 
bloom and cut flowers are purchased or hired, and the 
arrangement is made by some members of the congrega- 
tion who have special talent in this direction. Twenty 
years ago individual churches spent more money, perhaps, 
than they do now, but the custom has spread so that 
whereas few churches, except those of Catholics and Epis- 
copalians, were formerly decorated, now almost every 
house of worship in the city makes some effort in this 
direction. In these arrangements flowers always predomi- 
nate, Palms and so-called foliage-plants being only used 
as a background to add to the floral effect. 

The churches, however, take but a small portion of the 
immense quantities of flowers which are produced fer this 
season. A walk through any of the streets will show shop- 
windows brightened by some pots of Lilies or a plant of 
Azalea in full bloom. The custom of Easter greeting, too, 
has become a general one, and, instead of a card or some 
other favor, a box of flowers or a plant in bloom has be- 
come the common gift. Of course, all the ordinary 
cut flowers of the season are abundant in the market, 
but it is the season above all others when plants in flower 
abound. Hydrangeas seem ratherless numerous than usual 
this year, but never before were as many Cytisus seen, 
while their quality was unusually good. Besides the 
well-known Cytisus Canariensis, with its arching branches, 
and C. racemosus, with its more upright habit, we saw oc- 
casional plants of the comparatively new variety, Andreanus, 
of C. scoparius, and its yellow and chocolate flowers were 
most effective. A few growers have been bringing on 
some Camellias, with a conviction that it is time for these 
plants once more to become popular. The so-called Bot- 
tle-brush-plant, with its clusters of scarlet stamens, is 
growing more common, and the large colored flowers of 
the Tree Peony are occasionally seen among the white 
spikes of Deutzias and Lilac. In one window we observed 
some Poinsettias whose scarlet bracts, though admirably 
grown, looked singularly out of season. Anthuriums and 
Amaryllis are more largely used than they have been 
where their bright colors are needed. 

Of course, great skill is required to bring such a variety 
of flowers into season on agiven day, but every year our 
growers add to their experience, and mistakes are more 
rare. The element of chance no longer enters into the 
business as an excuse for loss or the cause of a lucky hit, 
for every grower knows just when to start each plant, and 
how to hurry it on and hold it back, in order to have it in 
most perfect bloom on Easter morning ; and the same skill 
in growing flowers for cutting, and in keeping them after they 
are cut, ensures a supply for the unusual demand. In spite 
of the hard times, prices this year have not ruled low, and, 
as a rule, growers have received a fair reward for their 
patience and skill. 


Last week the Lower House of the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture passed an act instructing the State Geologist, with such 
expert assistants as may be needed, to make an investiga- 
tion as to the extent, character and location of the lands in 
that state which are suited for permanent forests rather 
than for agriculture. The act provides also that the report 
of this investigation shall include a statement of the ad- 
vantages in relation to its timber-supply, water-supply, 
climate and scenery which would accrue to the state from 
the establishment of a forest-reserve, and that the lands 
which seem suitable for such a reserve shall be indicated. 
The survey is also to determine the extent of the forests of 
the state which now produce timber of commercial value, 
and it is to include a study of those areas which are spe- 
cially adapted to the growth of valuable timber of specified 
kinds. An examination of the slopes of the watersheds of 
the state is also contemplated, and the report is to discuss 
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the effect of a forest-cover upon the maintenance of streams 
and the regulation of their flow. There is little doubt but 
that the Senate of the state will act favorably upon this 
measure, and although the sum appropriated for carrying 
it out is only $5,000, an amount which seems altogether 
inadequate for the proper prosecution of the work, the state 
is to be congratulated upon making the first step toward 
establishing a forest-policy. Such a policy ought ulti- 
mately to include an organization represented in every 
township of the state, so that forest-fires could be kept under 
control. anda corps of young men, brought into direct con- 
tact with all the woodlands of the state, could be educated 
in the elements of practical forestry. 

Northern New Jersey is a rolling country, much of it 
broken and mountainous, a country of lakes and sparkling 
brooks and wooded slopes, and it is a matter of more than 
local importance that these woods and waters so near to 
the millions of people who swarm around New York Bay 
should be preserved. With winter resorts on the Pine 
levels, summer homes among the hills and a sea-coast of 
unusual attractiveness, and all these within easy reach of 
New York and Philadelphia, New Jersey has resources 
quite as productive as her rich mines and fertile fields. 
The preservation of beautiful lake and woodland scenery, 
of wholesome and pleasant places of refuge, to which the 
city-wearied can turn for refreshment, is certainly demanded 
by the enlightened self-imterest as well as the broad public 
spirit of the citizens of that state. 


A Garden of Irises. 


F the flowers which chiefly appeal to the poetic feel- 
ing of the Japanese, and move their admiration and 
enthusiasm, the Iris comes fifth on the list in its time of 
flowering. Earlier in the year the Mume, the Cherry, the 
Peony and the Wistaria have each in turn enjoyed their 
fétes. Early in June the Iris has its short period of splen- 
dor. and then gives way to the Convolvulus, the Lotus, and 
finally to the Chrysanthemum, which closes the Japanese 
floral calendar. 

Among the comparatively small number of plants to 
which the Japanese have devoted themselves with the view 
of increasing the beauty of their flowers, the Iris certainly 
represents their greatest achievement. Other plants, much 
cultivated in Japan, and greatly changed by cultivation 
from their original forms, like the Peony and the Chrys- 
anthemum, are of Chinese origin, and were cultivated in 
China for centuries before their introduction into the 
Mikado’s empire. But the Iris is a Japanese plant; and if 
the species (Iris laevigata) that is cultivated in Japan grows 
also in China, which is probable, it is not, so far as we 
have been able to learn, a favorite garden-plant, like the 
Peony and the Chrysanthemum, in that country. By per- 
fecting the flowers of this Iris, and by raising the splen- 
did varieties with which we have become familiar here 
in America during the last ten years, the Japanese 
have made a distinct and valuable contribution to the 
esthetic equipment of the world, which should in some 
measure, at least, atone for the horticultural monstrosities 
with which they have inundated us. 

The Iris, although its flowering makes a féte in the capi- 
tal, is much less generally cultivated throughout the empire 
than several other flowers. A corner of low ground is 
sometimes reserved for it in large gardens, but its moisture- 
loving constitution, and the fact that it only produces its 
best results when grown under special conditions, make 
its general cultivation difficult and unsatisfactory. 

The great centre of Iris cultivation in Japan is the com- 
paratively small garden, of which a photograph is repro- 
duced on page 125 of this issue, where the best varieties 
imported from Japan have been raised. It is situated in Hori- 
kiri, a suburb of Toky6, largely given up to small florists’ 
establishments, and reached by the avenue of Cherry-trees 
in Mukdjima, which in April, when the trees are in flower, 
is counted one of the chief sights of Japan. 


[Numpex 3:8, 


The Iris garden occupies an irregular-shaped basin, sur. 
rounded by artificial mounds planted with evergreen trees, 
and affording at different points opportunities to look down 
upon the flowers from open summer-houses. Near the 
middle of the garden stands the tea-house, which is found 
in every Japanese garden, large or small, where visitors 
are refreshed with small cups of straw-colored tea and 
sweet cakes. Near the entrance is a large shed, which ap- 
pears in the centre of our illustration, where the workmen 
live and plants are packed to send away. The remain- 
der of the level surface, perhaps half or three-quarters of 
an acre in extent, is divided into irregular-shaped small 
beds, divided by narrow walks, raised about eighteen inches 
above the general surface of the ground. The plants are 
set in the beds in straight rows, three feet apart, and are 
arranged according to the colors of the flowers, each row 
being made of plants bearing flowers of the same cvlors, 
The rows are also arranged in the beds according to the 
color of the flowers, from the one with the lightest-colored 
flowers at one end, to that with the darkest-colored flowers 
at the other. The sunken beds permit the flooding of the 
plants during their period of active growth, and during the 
summer the surface of the ground, which is covered with 
a thick layer of night-soil, is kept so wet that it would be 
impossible to walk dry-shod through the garden without 


_ the raised paths. 


It is not improbable that the limit of perfection in the 
flowers of the Iris of this particular species has been reached 
in the Horikiri garden. Certainly, none of the varieties 
which have been raised in the United States or in Europe 
equal its standard types in perfection of form or in bril- 
liancy and delicacy of coloring. 


How our Conifers have Wintered. 


HE intense cold of the last week in February, fol- 
lowed by the sudden heat of March, has injured the 
little Conifers that have been struggling for an existence in 
a wind-swept shrubbery through several dry summers and 
autumns. Unless the ground is well filled with moisture 
before it freezes up for the winter the roots of these trees 
cannot honor the drafts for water which the leaves and 
branches make as they dry out in the wind. This year 
White Spruces have suffered severely, and young Norway 
Spruces, planted last summer in a spot where they could 
not be constantly watered, seem to be quite dead, in spite 
of a mulching of strawy litter in the autumn. The tips of 
Hemlock, not in moist places, always turn brown in the 
March sun and remain ina discouraged condition until 
late in May, when they seem to pull themselves together 
and take a fresh start. Even some of those on the north- 
west corner of the house, where they are not much exposed 
to sunshine, look as if their upper branches were entirely 
dead. The Carolina Hemlock does better witht us under 
the same conditions than the native tree. One that was 
moved last summer shows a suffering top, but the one 
which remained undisturbed is green and vigorous. It is 
a beautiful little tree and a rapid grower, even in the dry 
location where it has to stand. 

As to Pines, they are always a hopeless-looking lot in 
early spring and have a distressed and wilted air which 
looks like a protest against the climate. The foreign ever- 
greens, on the contrary, bear up well, and the delicate 
Japanese Cypresses, the Chamezcyparis and the Retinisporas, 
maintain a vigorous appearance, which is a reproach to 
their lackadaisical and discontented Puritan cousins. Why 
should Pines and Junipers, born beneath these vigorous 
skies and exposed from infancy to the stony soil and bitter 
blasts ofa New England pasture, sulk and misbehave ina 
cold winter, when a Japanese tree, apparently a much 
more delicate and pleasure-loving Conifer, used to a politer 
climate, can brace up and make no fuss at all ? 

Is it the old contrast between the thorough-bred and the 
scrub, a certain adaptability and elasticity under new 
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conditions which the higher type displays through adverse 
circumstances which dishearten the simpler product? 

In the dearth of green things, it is interesting to walk 
abroad in the hill-pasture and watch the seedling Pines 
which dot the brown grass. A seed that takes six years to 
become a tree six inches tall is an object to be regarded 
with respect, and this section of the infant forest we look 
upon with awe. It is a monument to patience. Through 
what hardships have these tiny trees struggled into being, 
parched with drought, strangled by grass, nipped by fierce 
sea-winds, scorched by summer suns, pinched by winter 
cold! Year after year they have dropped and renewed their 
leaves, hidden from view all through the first part of their 
precarious existence by surrounding weeds and herbage, 
till at last, undismayed, they have struck their roots deep 
and set forth upon their career as visible parts of the uni- 
verse. Thus Nature works in her secret ways to clothe 
the barren hill-side with a mantle of living green, and on 
our hill the gradation of her forest-class is now complete 
from these minute freshmen to the stately seniors ten feet 
high, which ata distance make small show, but near at 
hand have a presence of their own not to be despised. 

A group of Austrian Pines, sturdy and dark, gives an ac- 
cent amid the brighter emerald of the White Pines. On the 
bleakest part of the hill some little Scotch Pines, with green- 
tasseled bonnets, are to be seen ready for action, and in a 
few years they will make a goodly show behind the others. 
People no longer say, “ Where is your forest ?” with intent 
to fleer; but, “Really! your forest grows!” with a shade 
of respect for its resolution. M. C. Robbins. 


Hingham, Mass. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


SoBRALIA SESSILIS. —Sobralias are confessedly difficult, 
and consequently they are confused in gardens. The 
plant generally grown as S. sessilis is not that species at 
all, but S. decora, although it is figured under the former 
name in the Bofanical Magazine, t. 4570. The true S. ses- 
silis | never saw in cultivation until lately, and it is now 
flowering for the first time at Kew. It was originally de- 
scribed and figured by Lindley in 1841 from specimens 
collected in British Guiana by Schomburgk, and the plants 
now at Kew came from that country, one through Sir John 
Kirk, who obtained plants three years ago from Guiana, 
and the other from Messrs. F. Sander & Co., who imported 
itlast year. It is easily distinguished from all other culti- 
vated Sobralias by its leaves being purplish on the under 
sides and the stems covered with short black hairs. The 
stems are a foot high, the leaves almost leathery, and the 
terminal flowers are as large.as those of the spurious S. 
sessilis, deep rosy mauve, with a crimson labellum tinged 
with yellow. It is a pretty addition to cultivated Sobralias. 

SPATHOGLOTTIS AUREA, also known as S. Kimballiana, is 
one of the prettiest of the Orchids now in flower at Kew. 
It was introduced over forty years ago from Malacca by 
Messrs. Veitch, who describe it as a plant “ of considerable 
interest both to botanists and horticulturists; its large 
spoon-like cauline bracts are peculiar to it, and strongly 
mark its specific character, while its flowers are the largest 
and most handsomely colored in the genus.” This is true 
of the plant now in flower at Kew, the blooms being nearly 
two inches across and of the purest lemon-yellow color. 
The species had long ago disappeared from cultivation 
until 1886, when a quantity of it was imported. It has ter- 
restrial pseudo-bulbs, lanceolate-plicate leaves two feet or 
more long, and an erect scape two feet high bearing a 
dozen buds and flowers, with broad obtuse sepals and 
petals and a three-lobed lip. The flowers have been open 
a fortnight, and are still quite fresh. The plant is grown 
in a hot moist house always, and is potted in peat and 
sphagnum. 

SPATHOGLOTTIS PLICATA is another handsome species, of 
which there are two well-marked varieties, one with rosy 
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lilac, the other with pure white flowers. Both are culti- 
vated at Kew, where the latter is now flowering for the 
first time. The pseudo-bulbs are clustered, flattened, about 
two inches in diameter, and the leaves two feet long, nar- 
row, lanceolate, plicate and bright green. The scape is 
erect, two feet high, and it bears on the top a cluster of 
flowers and buds subtended by conspicuous ovate bracts. 
Each flower is one and a half inches across, with nearly 
equal ovate sepals and petals and a three-lobed lip, the 
claw narrow. In the variety the flowers are wholly white, 
except a tinge of yellow on the crest of the lip. The type 
appears to be common in Java, Manilla, New Guinea and 
the Malay Peninsula; the variety was lately imported from 
Singapore. There is a species in Perak, S. Wrayi, which 
has flowers said to be of the same color as S. aurea, but 
nearly twice as large. It is not yet introduced, but it de- 
serves to be. It is a recent discovery. i 

Ipomea Woopi.—This is a new species of Bindweed 
which has lately been introduced to Kew from Natal, and 
which is likely to become a favorite garden-plant. It was 
discovered in Zululand by Mr. Medley Wood, the Curator of 
the Botanic Garden at Durban, who sent living examples 
of it to Kew, and described it as a handsome species with 
a tuberous root, a perennial woody stem, handsome, heart- 
shaped, purple-tinted leaves six inches long, and short- 
stalked clusters of large, handsome, bell-shaped, rosy 
purple flowers. The plants at Kew are growing freely, and 
they look likely to flower this year. Mr. Wood saw speci- 
mens with stems forty feet long, “the naked stem lying on 
the ground and producing a quantity of fine foliage.” This 
suggests something in the way of I. Batatas, commonly 
known as Batatas paniculata, one of the most widely dis- 
tributed of all Ipomeoeas, and one of the very best of all 
summer climbers for the warm-house. 

WILDENIA CaANDIDA.—This is an interesting and pretty lit- 
tle Commelynaceous plant which was discovered by Hart- 
weg in the crater of the Volcan de Agua, near Guatemala, 
in 1840, and figured and described by Bentham in Hooker's 
Icones Plantarum fifteen years ago under the name of 
Lampra volcanica. Bentham stated that “it is said to be 
very ornamental, and its introduction to our plant-houses 
would be very desirable.” Living roots of it were sent to 
Kew last year from Guatemala, having been collected at 
the bottom of the crater, where the daily range of tempera- 
ture is from twenty-one to fifty-seven degrees, Fahrenheit. 
These are now in flower. From a fleshy tuber the herba- 
ceous leaves rise to a height of about six inches, folding at 
the base and forming a stem. The flowers are composed 
of three ovate spreading segments, which at first form a 
cup, and afterward reflex. They are snow-white and an 
inch in diameter. A figure of the plant will shortly be 
published in the Bofanical Magazine. 

STYLIDIUM GRAMINIFOLIUM is a charming little pot-plant for 
the cold greenhouse. It forms a tuft of Armeria-like foli- 
age and produces in spring an erect scape a foot high, 
bearing numerous rose-pink flowers each half an inch 
across, the scape and calyx being clothed with soft glan- 
dular hairs. The principal charm of the plant, however, is 
in the sensitiveness of the little hammer-like column formed 
by the union of the stamens and pistil. This: column is 
bent back and rests almost against the calyx outside, but 
when gently touched it springs forward with a jerk and 
strikes the top of a corolla lobe. It returns to its former 
position in a short time if not again touched, but it loses 
its jerkiness if touched several times in quick succession. 
It is a native of Australia and was cultivated in England 
almost a century ago. Stillit is a very rare plant now, al- 
though easily grown and pretty in flower, as well as being 
exceptionally interesting in the possession of sensitiveness. 

IncaRVILLEA Detavayi.—I noted this plant a few weeks 
ago as a new Chinese introduction, with large deep pur- 
plish-rose flowers, not unlike Amphicome Emodi, and 
likely to become popular in the garden. The note brought 
me the following interesting communication from Herr 
Max Leichtlin, the Baden-Baden sage: ‘‘ From your note in 
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GaRDEN AND Forest I cannot quite make out if you possess 
plants of Incarvillea Delavayi at Kew. I can send you 
plants three years old. The flowers are much larger and 
brighter in color than those of Amphicome Emodi, and itis 
altogether a better plant. I am testing its hardiness this 
winter, having left a dozen one-year-old plants in the open 
— The Amphicome is not hardy here.” Should the 

ncarvillea prove hardy enough to be left safely out-of- 
doors in temperate latitudes it will be a most valuable 
acquisition, and even if not so hardy as this, it is still a 
plant to be looked after sharply. 

MARIANTHUS RINGENS is a greenhouse climber which was 
introduced from the Swan River, Australia, to Kew, in 1860, 
and was figured in the Bolanical Magazine, t. 5233, under 
the name of Calopetalum ringens. It has been again sent 
recently from Australia and is now in flower in the green- 
house, where a second species, M. Drummondii, has 
been in flower for some months, the latter being an attrac- 
tive little climber with bright blue flowers. M. ringens is 
a stouter plant, having wiry brown scabrid stems, alternate 
oblong-lanceolate bright green leaves, with a petiole half 
an inch long and blade six inches long. The flowers, 
which are in terminal umbels on the branches, are yellow 
and orange-red, an inch long, the lower half tubular, the 
upper divided into five spreading segments. The flowers 
last a fortnight or more and are pleasing in form and color. 
For growing on small trellises, both this and M. Drum- 
mondii are worth a place among choice plants for the con- 
servatory. The genus, which belongs to Pittosporee and 
is allied to Sollya, comprises fourteen species, all natives 
of Australia. 

TCHICHATSCHEFFIA ISATIDEA is a terrible name for an Eng- 
lish tongue, but it has been given to a delightful little 
alpine which was introduced two years ago from Asia 
Minor, and was noted in GarDEN aNnD Forsst last year, p. 267, 
by Herr Max Leichtlin, to whom Kew is indebted fora plant, 
and, equally valuable, for the following directions for its cul- 
tivation. ‘‘It is a fine, a beautiful plant. When you plant 
it place it in a horizontal position between two stones with 
soil between and behind, so that while moisture gets easily 
to the roots the rosette of leaves will be sheltered from rain. 
It delights in plenty of sunlight. I expect to hear that the 
plant I send you will this summer produce heads of beauti- 
ful Lilac-like flowers a foot across.” The description of the 
plant when in flower, as looking as if a bunch of bright- 
colored Syringa-flowers had been grafted on a herbaceous 
plant, is exceptionally alluring. Beside this there is the Va- 
nilla-like fragrance and months’ duration of the flowers. 

ENKYANTHUS QUINQUEFLORUS.—Possibly this striking Chi- 
nese Ericaceous shrub is much more appreciated in Ameri- 
can gardens than it is here. Itis handsome enough in its 
shining green leaves and the rich red-purple of the bracts 
and young leaves to merit a place in good collections, but 
it is specially attractive in early spring when clothed with 
its whorls of reddish waxy-looking bell-like flowers. In 
your southern states it would, no doubt, grow to a large 
size, if planted out in a sunny position. Here we grow it 
in pots in the temperate house, along with many other 
Chinese and Japatiese rarities. It is said to be both wild 
and cultivated in Canton, where it forms a moderate-sized 
spreading tree, and its branches, when in flower, are much 
used for house-decoration by the mandarins, as well as in 
the temples. According to the Bofanical Magazine, where 
it was figured eighty years ago (t. 1649), it was introduced 
by Knight, the Chelsea nurseryman. The genus is mono- 


typi d is allied to Vaccinium. 
"eeion. — tle eeemaae W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Seasonable Vegetable Notes. 


TRE first half of March has proved so balmy and spring-like 
that many persons have been tempted to make earlier 
sowings of several kinds of seeds than they have done for 
several years past. It is just possible, however, that the latter 
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half of the month may prove more like winter and show the 
wisdom of those who have done no premature garden work, 
Thanks to the fine weather, digging operations ought to be 
well advanced, but nothing is gained by sowing seed too early, 
Here we make our first sowing of Peas from the 25th to the 
30th of March, Last year we sowed on March 27th and April 
1oth, and the first sown Veas, fit for picking, were only two 
days ahead of the second. For our earliest sowing we use 
Henderson’s First of All, which gives more satisfaction than 
any kind we have tried. American Wonder, Little Gem and 
other dwarf kinds may be good for small gardens, but are not 
profitable where a large supply is required. For asecond crop, 
McLean's Advancer still holds its own, while for main and late 
crops, Champion of England, Stratagem, Telephone and John 
Bull are all excellent. Where Pea brush has not already been 
secured no time should be lost in obtaining it and trimming 
it to the requisite lengths. Where brush is not available, wire 
netting, as recently recommended in GARDEN AND Forest, ig 
the best substitute, and for Sweet Peas it is decidedly prefer. 
able to the brush. 

Early Celery should, by this time, be pricked off and kept 
growing in a temperature of sixty degrees at night. It is now 
time to sow for the main supply of Celery, if this is not already 
done. We find Giant Paschal the best keeping variety, and at 
the present time, March 16th, we have it in good condition, 
White Plume proved disappointing and has been discarded, 
Boston Market rusts so badly that it is waning in popularity, 
Kalamazoo, a western variety, has been introduced into the 
Boston market this year, and in flavor it is superior to all 
others; we purpose giving it a fair trial, also the Paris Market 
White Solid, said to Be rust-proof. 

Tomatoes, if sown eight weeks before the time for planting 
out, will make strong plants. It is a good plan to have at least 
a portion of them in six-inch pots, and if some fruit is set on 
them all the better. By using early varieties, such as Nichol- 
son’s Hybrid, Conference and May’s Favorite, fruit may be 
gathered outdoors by July ist. For a main crop we consider 
the middle of March early enough to sow the seed; if kept 
growing along without check these will be more profitable 
plants than those sown a month earlier. There are so many 
kinds now in cultivation that hardly any two persons in one 
locality consider the same Tomato the best. We find Living- 
stone’s Perfection, President Cleveland, Table Queen, Pon- 
derosa and Mikado all excellent varieties. If, instead of plant- 
ing out in hills and allowing the plants to ramble at will, 
they are trained up to a trellis they will give far better returns, 
To construct a trellis, two by three inch posts six feet high are 
set in at intervals of six feet and laths nailed to these a foot 
apart; coarse wire-netting may be used instead of laths, but the 
netting prevents the foliage from standing out naturally. To- 
matoes trained in this way take up little room, they are orna- 
mental, the fruit enjoys sun and light, and is not bespattered 
with dirt by every rain-storm ; it is of finer color, too, and better 
flavor than when lying on the ground. It costs a little extra 
work to tie up the plants, but one is amply repaid for it in the 
end. 

Early sown Cauliflowers may now be transferred to a gentle 
hot-bed, and plants intended for outdoors gradually hardened 
off ina cold frame. The sashes should be thrown off Cabbage 
and Cauliflower plants on all fine days. Successional sowings 
of Lettuce and Radish should be made every ten days ; when 
one crop is pulled or cut off, the same ground, wifh some fer- 
tilizer added, will answer again. To preserve lettuce when 
headed up it is well to whitewash the glass on the frames and 
give abundance of air. If not already done, sowings may be 
made in a hot-bed of New York Improved Egg-plant and Pep- 
pers of sorts. Hot-beds for both Melons and Cucumbers 
should now be prepared. Early Christiana is our favorite 
Melon. Among the English frame Cucumbers we have found 
Telegraph, Tender and True, Sutton’s Al and Pearson’s Long 
Green all first-class sorts. Beets sown the latter part of January 
may now be transferred to a gentle hot-bed ; any surplus may 
be pricked out-of-doors about the middle of April. 

As soon as the ground can be worked the main sowing of 
Onions can be made. Yellow Globe Danvers is the popular 
kind in this section. Red Wethersfield also keeps well, and 
has a fine flavor. 

Between the early rows of Peas we make sowings of Round 
Spinach. Sow seed of Beet, Turnip, Early Melon, Early Horn 
Carrot and Parsnip, and plant out Onion sets and Shallots as 
soon as the weather permits. Asparagus-beds may be forked 
over, raked and a dressing of salt given. Asparagus-seed can be 
sown early in April, and where new beds are to be made the 


same time is a convenient one, 4 
Taunton, Mass. W. N. Craig. 
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Work in Glass Houses. 


T this time many plants grown under glass must be re- 
A potted, and this change gives a good opportunity for 
cleaning the houses. Any necessary sponging of the plants 
should be done before repotting them, for newly potted plants 
are likely to be disturbed by this work, and if they become 
loosened in the pots they seldom make a good start. The 
wood-work in the interior of the greenhouse should be well 
washed; many insects are thus disposed of, and the appear- 
ance of the house is much improved. The material with 
which the stages have been covered also needs to be re- 
newed now, and it is well to give the bottom of the stages a 
coat of whitewash containing a few spoonfuls of carbolic acid. 
The pots may be stood on clear fine gravel, which provides 
good drainage and does not soon become sour; if this is not 
at hand, clean sand or coal-ashes will answer very well. The 

ts themselves must be kept clean, for the greater success of 
the plants as well as for appearance sake, for nothing detracts 
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out of the old soil completely and by the removal of decayed 
parts of the tuber with a sharp knife, we the precaution to 
dip the cut in slaked lime to prevent further — A. ma- 
crorhiza, A. Jenningsii and A. Marshalli, all of which are valu- 
able sorts, should have somewhat heavier and stronger soil 
than the varieties first noted, and will flourish under condi- 
tions suitable for the growth of Caladiums. Marantas will be 
improved by repotting ; the stock may be increased by division. 
All these plants require careful watering after repotting, for 
with the soil once soured there is small chance for success, 
especially with the delicate-rooted species. 

Dieffenbachias are noble-looking plants when well grown, 
but, while some of the species are quite tender about the 
roots, they are gross feeders, and enjoy a rich and open soil 
containing a liberal quantity of dried cow-manure. Curmerias, 
Phylloteniums, Kempferias, Sphzerogyne latifolia, Cyanophyl- 
lums and other warm-house foliage-plants will also be start- 
ing. and should be encouraged by repotting before the growth 
is far advanced, or the first effort may produce stunted foliage. 


PA 





Fig. 24.—An Iris Garden in Japan.—See page 122. 


more from the effect of a good collection of plants than filthy 
pots. 

_ Many of the warm-house plants will be improved by a shift 
into larger pots, but this is not needful in all instances ; a good 
top-dressing is quite sufficient for some, including the foliage 
species and the flowering kinds of Anthuriums. This applies 
only to healthy plants, for if the roots of Anthuriums are not 
in good condition it is better to shake all the old soil off and 
give the roots a washing previous to repotting. It is also an 
improvement to these plants to cover the soil with living 
sphagnum, for they are, to a great extent, surface-rooting, and 
the growing sphagnum is quite agreeable to the young roots. 
Many of the Alocasias may be treated in the same way with 
equally good results, especially those of the type of A. Veitchii, 
A. Lowii, A. Sanderiana and A. intermedia. A coarse, spongy 
compost is best suited to Alocasias, with abundant drainage. 
The majority of these plants are benefited by being shaken 


Sphezrogyne and Cyanophyllum especially need plenty of pot- 
room to secure perfect development. 

Ixoras are among the best of stove flowering plants when 
properly treated, but, unfortunately, they form a favorite feed- 
ing —— for mealy-bug and scale insects. A camel’s-hair 
brush dipped in acetic ether is very effective in removing these 
pests from the tender foliage. The direct rays of the sun are 
too powerful at this season for tender foliage-plants, and they 


must be properly shaded. 
Simediten, Pe. . W. H. Taplin. 


The Earliest Irises. 


WE are seldom favored during March in this latitude with 
such genial conditions as have prevailed in the present 
month. Moderate temperature and absence of high winds 
and storms are — ideal conditions for the flower-garden. 
The somewhat early bloom of the Cloth of Gold and hybrid 
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Crocuses and the bursting spathes of the first Daffodils tell of 
the spring in earnest. The earliest Snowdrops are beyond 
their prime, as are the early Scillas. The Grape Hyacinths and 
various Chionodoxas are advancing rapidly, and the typical 
reticulata Irises in full flower indicate that the season for the 
group is nearly at an end. Mostly equal in sturdiness and 
earliness to the Snowdrops, the early-flowering bulbous Irises 
merit more attention than they generally receive. With 
few exceptions they are perfectly hardy, their flowers are 
showy and very enduring if only protected from storms by an 
overhead covering. They seem to revel in any temperature 
except a warm one. Usually, at or near freezing, the flowers 
will remain in good form for ten days or a fortnight, and I 
have seenthem endure zero weather without apparent dam- 
age to form or color. 

The flowering time of plants under conditions which prevail 
here in winter is very uncertain, of course, but when the frost 
releases its hold to the depth of four to six inches, at which 
these bulbs are planted, activity at once commences, and they 
make progress at every successive loosening of the ground 
after successive freezings. The different species and varieties 
do not flower in the same order every year, but their flower- 
ing time here this year is a fair indication of their general 
habit. Iris Histrio, a Palestine Iris, flowered early in February. 
This is a bluish-purple flower with creamy centre and blue 
markings on the falls. It is among the most charming of the 
reticulata section, but, unfortunately, is the tender member of 
the family and is not a satisfactory winter plant for this lati- 
tude. Itseems to endure safely ten degrees of frost, but is 
badly injured at a lower temperature. Both the leaves, which 
in this species are more forward than others of the netted 
Irises, and the buds were injured by zero weather, though 
expanded flowers survived. 

About the same time appeared Iris Kolpakowskiana, a 
dainty flower, whose diameter could be covered by its name 

rinted in fair-sized type. This species has narrow linear 
eaves and flowers of a light maroon color. I. Danfordiz 
opened next, a very dwarf little deep yellow flower, whose 
color is particularly welcome at this season. This species has 
not proved free-flowering here. I. Bakeriana, on the contrary, 
has never disappointed me since its arrival, and increases ata 
fair rate. It is a favorite for its quaint finished beauty of petal, 
with deep royal purple and light blue markings, though there 
are forms much lighter. It has peculiar rounded channeled 
leaves, instead of the four-sided channeled leaves of the I. re- 
ticulatatype. I. reticulata, var. histrioides, is the noblest in 
stature and size of the family, and the flower sometimes 
pierces the ground before any sign of leaves appears. The color 
is a blue-purple, sometimes light and in other forms dark. 
It may be said here that as the typical I. reticulata ranges 
through shades of reddish purple, naturally the blue forms are 
rarer and more valued. 

Iris Cyanea is one of the best of these, a small flower, about 
the size of the best forms of the type, of a light indigo-blue 
tint. I. reticulata, J. Nelson, is also a blue form, lighter and 
bluer in tint than the variety histrioides. There are few plants 
in which there is more choice than in I. reticulata. Growers 
of this are often disappointed by receiving bad forms from the 
dealers. Many of these are very small flowers, weak in color, 
and not worth growing. How much dull reddish purple 
(magenta) any one is content with in his flowers is a question 
of taste, and not an occasion for discussion, but it seems to me 
that the coloring of I. reticulata major, the large-flowered 
form, leaves little to be desired. This is a very deep rich pur- 
ple with reddish reflections, on which the bright yellow signals 
appear as brilliant markings. The Major form, which is an 
English seedling, is slightly earlier than the type. 

Aside from the reticulata Irises, there are two other most 
charming species now in flower. I. Rosenbachiana, from 
Bokhara, is a most peculiar species. The white bulbs have 
very short persistent roots, which appear almost as reversed 
bulbs... The flower-spathes appear before the leaves, and are 
usually two or three flowered. These flowers are on long 
scapes, and in my specimen were in two varieties, light and 
dark shades of the pinkish purple known to ladies as helio- 
were. deep on the fall, and shading to nearly white on the 
style ; on the claw is a knife-like ridge of yellow. There are 
said to be many forms of this flower, even pure white kinds. 
I. Persica is a well-known old species of the same family, and 
there are few small Irises more beautiful than the old forms 
with the dark purple blotch on the broad fall and the pale blue 
tinge of the claws. Other Irises are rapidly perfecting their 
flowers to continue the season of these interesting and often 
charming plants. 

The subject of Bulbous Irises has been most exhaustively 
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treated from both a garden and a structural point of view } 
Professor Michael Foster in a agg. ge published by the 
Royal Horticultural Society. As is well known, Professor 
Foster's conclusions about Irises are considered final by al] 
growers. His monographs are models of special literature, 
which record simply and clearly the thoroughly complete ob. 
servations of the grower and the scientist, a combination 


unhappily too rare. ¥. N. Gerard. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
The Hardy-plant Garden. 


W'!TH the Snowdrop, Crocus, Siberian Squills and Chiono. 

doxas in bloom, and English Primroses, Violets, Lenten 
Roses and Alpine Forget-me-nots in bud, we may safely say 
spring is here. In clearing away the winter’s covering, pre- 
paratory to trimming and dressing over the borders, shrub- 
bery and rock garden, I note, among many plants which have 
come through unusually well, the lovely Japanese Ferns, 
Asplenium Goringeanum, var. pictum. This is the second win- 
ter it has stood the test. With a similar northerly exposure, 
the rare and beautiful Ramondia Pyrenaica, often considered 
tenderin English gardens, has also proved hardy. 

I wish again to protest against the prevalent custom of dig- 
ging over borders in early spring. Newly planted borders 
will, no doubt, be benefited by a light digging, especially on 
heavy soils ; but in established shrubbery, vastly more harm 
than good will result. Incalculable harm may be done by an 
inexperienced person in the herbaceous border with a spade, 
Only a fork should be used, and in the hands of one ac- 
quainted with the plants and interested inthem. Otherwise, it 
is better left untouched. With the exception of an overhaul- 
ing once in two or three years, all that is done to our borders 
is to cover them with manure in the autumn, clearing off only 
— litter in spring; and on our light soil this plan works 
well. 

The flowering shrubs which need spring pruning are only 
those which bloom on the current year’s growth. Some Roses, 
notably the hybrid-perpetuals, Hydrangea paniculata and Rose 
of Sharon (Althzea rosea) are examples. The majority of the 
flowering shrubs in gardens make flower-buds on the previous 
year’s growth, such as Spirea Thunbergii, Philadelphus coro- 
narius (the Mock Orange), Wiegelia rosea and Deutzia gracilis. 
Most ot these shrubs are of naturally graceful habit and need 
pruning seldom, or at least only in the way of thinning out 
weak stems. Whatever pruning is necessary should always 
be done just after the flowering season, when no flower-buds 
will be cut away, but a growth of new wood encouraged, upon 
which next year’s flowers will appear. 

Clematis paniculata is a strong-growing species, easily climb- 
ing fitteen to twenty feet. If allowed to have its way there will 
always be a space of several feet near the ground barely cov- 
ered, and with very few flowering branches, with something 
like congestion at the tops. As the shoots, to a greater or less 
degree, are killed each winter, probably because they are not 
sufficiently matured in autumn, it is advisable to wait until the 
buds commence to show life, and then select enough of the 
best growth to cut it back to within six feet of the ground. 
The result will be healthy growth, well down. Seeds of this 
Clematis are better sown in the autumn in boxes and wintered 
in a cold frame. They will then come up in spring, rather 
sparingly at first, and not to any extent until July. As seeds 
are offered by dealers in their spring catalogues, it can be 
sown now in boxes and kept in a shady place, but must be 
well watered. Some will come up, but toward the end of the 
summer. The seed-box must be held over, as before, when 
the majority will germinate the second spring. It is not un- 
usual for seeds of many aye belonging to the same natural 
order as the Clematis to lie over a whole season without ger- 
minating. Ponies, Hellebores and some Anemones may be 
noted as examples. I have known some Trollius and Ranun- 
culus do the same, but they were exceptions, rather than the 


rule, with these genera. 
Wellesley, Mass. 6 7. Bs Hatfield. 


A Few Neglected Apples. 


"THE Spitzenberg has gained a notoriety of late as ‘a worn- 

out Apple.” It is true that the peereeen trees grafted in 
the root are not able to endure our climate well. The trees are 
damaged up and down the body by sap-blight, or late wet 
snow-storms in spring, which check growth and rupture 
cells. But Spitzenberg grafts set high up on seedling trees, 
as our fathers grew them, are as hardy as ever. Like many 
other varieties it is subject to attacks of trypheta pomonella 
and codlin-moth. 
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The Swaar is another noble apple not easy to obtain in mar- 
ket. The tree is not a rapid and symmetrical grower, and the 
fruit is highly appreciated by insects. But there is not an 
apple to compete with itin Marchand April for beauty, size and 

uality. It is equally good for cooking and for the table, 
and outranked by no apple in high rich flavor. I grow the 
Swaar securely on its own stock, but prefer it grafted higher 
on seedlings. ; 

There is a remarkably fine apple grown extensively in Mich- 
jgan called the Belmont or Waxen apple. It has been a great 
favorite therefor the last forty years. I have grown it here 
successfully and recommend it in strong terms for a Decem- 
per apple. It is large, smooth, rich yellow with a blush. The 
tree bears early and abundantly, but it is not long-lived. The 
limbs spread and bend low. A tree in bearing is a fine sight. 
Few of the catalogues contain the Belmont in their lists. 

I have found here another exceedingly fine apple for No- 
vember and December that we have locally named the Hard- 
ing. It is a seedling in the orchard planted here by Dominie 
Kirkland, missionary to the Oneidas. The original tree planted 
in 1792 still stands, but is nearly gone to decay. Weare now 
saving the fruit by grafting. It should be disseminated. The 
original tree and several grafted from it stand on the farm of 
Lyman Harding, in this town. : 

There is an apple of remarkable qualities for a dessert fruit, 
which I think has rarely gone beyond central New York. Here 
itis known as the Rag Apple. Its history I do not know, ex- 
cept that it originated in Otsego County. Itripens in October 
and November, keeping through December. It is so mild in 
flavor as to stand just on the border between sweet and sour. 
Itis sought after by some people as a sine qua non in the 
late autumn, 

I believe there is no reason why the Spitzenberg may not be 
once more as common as it was fifty years ago, and as good. 
We must grow more of our own trees, and graft them to such 
varieties as fail on nursery stock. The philosophy is easy to 
comprehend. A nursery of seedlings growing in a cold cli- 
mate is eliminated of the most tender sorts by cold winters be- 
fore they are grafted. Whenold enough to take cions five feet 
from the ground the trees that remain are the toughest and 
hardiest. We, therefore, set our orchard of trees selected for 


endurance. E. P. Powell. 


Clinton, N. Y. 

The Daphnes are among the best of all shrubs in the Euro- 

an mountains, and the alpine kinds are mostly small-grow- 
ing species, which can be considered as rock-plants as well as 
border-plants. We grow twelve kinds in the Jardin Alpin 
d'Acclimatation, but the best for general trade purposes are the 
following: D. Alpina, which grows in the mountains at 
an altitude of 700 to 5,000 feet. Itis an upright-growing, many- 
branched shrub, with deciduous leaves, which are obovate and 
ofa light-green color. It has small yellowish-white flowers, 
which are fragrant, disposed in small clusters to the end of the 
branches. It flowers in May and June and is good for rock- 
eries in sunny places. D. Blagayana is a rare shrub of the 
Austrian Alps, growing from 2,500 to 5,000 feet altitude, dwarf 
and spreading, with large, thick, ovate glaucous green leaves 
and yellowish-white flowers, which are borne in large clusters, 
and flowers here in February and March in half-sunny places 
inthe rock-garden. D.Cneorum grows on the limestone Alps of 
the Jura and on the Carpathian Mountains. It is one of the best 
species, forming low dense tufts of evergreen leaves on numer- 
ous and spreading branches. The unopened buds are crim- 
son, but the flowers are pink, disposed in dense terminal um- 
bels ; it is deliciously fragrant and flowers early in April, and 
occasionally during the summer, until September. It should 
be exposed to full sun, either in the rockery or in the border. 
There is a variety with white flowers, and another with larger 
flowers than those of the type. D. petrza isa rare plant of the 
Dolomites, from 3,500 to 5,500 feet high. Itis a dwarf shrub, 
twelve to fifteen inches high, with thick, fleshy branches, car- 
tying numerous small, thick evergreen leaves and small clus- 
ters of rosy-white fragrant flowers. It delights in half-shady 
places in the rockery. D. striata, of the eastern and western 
Alps, and D. Verloti, of the Alps of Dauphiny, are nearly allied 
toD. Cneorum and need the same exposure. D. rupestris 
isa variety of D. petrea. These Daphnes are good little 
shrubs, and particularly suitable for the rock-gardens. They 
gatas either by cuttings, by grafting on D. Mezereum 
or by seed. 


Geneva, Switzerland. H. Correvon. 


Hardy Ferns.—Many a shady place bare of plants could be 
made beautiful by planting some native Ferns. Four of the 
best large-growing evergreen ones are Aspidium marginale, 
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A. spinulosum, A. acrostichoides and A. cristatum. Some 
nice smaller-growing evergreen species are Polypodium vul- 
gare, Asplenium Trichomanes and A. ebeneum. I find the 
Hound’s-tongue Fern, Scolopendrium vulgare, hardy and 
most attractive. Among deciduous Ferns few equal the Os- 
mundas. The three species, O, regalis, O. cinnamomea and 
O. Claytoniana, are of large size, and are known as flowering 
Ferns. The Woodwardias are also of good size, and so are 
many of the Aspleniums and Aspidiums. The Walking Fern, 
Camptosaurus rhizophyllus, and its sister species, Asplenium 
pinnatifidum do best on damp rocks. 

Pillar Roses.—Two good Roses for training to pillars are 
Gloire de Dijon and the Crimson Boursault. This does not 
seem to be generally understood, or these plants would be 
used in this way more frequently. While both are entirely 
hardy here, the first one, being a Tea, may not be quite hardy 
north of this. To give it the best chance, it should be set 
where the afternoon sun will not strike it in winter. It is a 
constant bloomer, and its rosy flesh-colored flowers are much 
admired. The Crimson Boursault flowers but once jn June, 
like most all Pillar Roses do. Crimson is an uncommon color 
among climbing Roses, and this old half-double Boursault 
(Amadis, as it is sometimes called) is a striking member of a 
not very useful family. Like other varieties of Rosa alpina, 


this plant is about thornless. 
ph acc Pa. » P Meehan. 


Correspondence. 


The Care of our Public Parks. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—For several years past large tracts of land have been 
gradually secured for park -purposes in the vicinity of Boston, 
until now we find our city encircled by a system of connected 
pleasure-grounds. When, in addition to this general system, 
we call to mind that we have in the heart of the city the Com- 
mon and Public Garden, while, still beyond the parks, large 
tracts of land have been recently acquired by the Metropolitan 
Park Commission, it would seem as if no other place on earth 
were more abundantly and wisely provided for. 

Living in a city so tavored, it seems almost ungracious to 
criticise, but while the general park system is so excellent, we 
are now beginning to suffer trom having the details of planting 
so badly done as to greatly endanger the beauty of the entire 
scheme. Although a re portion of the system is still un- 
planted, many parts are almost entirely completed. Probably 
the best-known and most generally admired portion is Frank- 
lin Park, and it is difficult to imagine anything finer than its 
generaldesign. The view from the Overlook, across broad 
meadows androcky knolls covered with Cedars, is singularly 
beautiful, and, except for the necessary evil of so large a num- 
ber of paths and driveways, nothing can be said of it except in 

raise. 

. But if we leave the Overlook and wander through the 
numerous paths, we find quite a different effect. In many 
cases the trees and shrubs are so thickly planted that already 
they are suffering and growing tall and thinin their attempts to 
reach the light. In one place large masses of Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias and Andromedas, with an unfortunate mixture of 
deciduous shrubs, are planted on a southern slope, where, 
from sunrise to sunset, they never obtain one instant of the 
blessed shade they crave, and as if enough suffering had not 
been inflicted upon them, the ground has been thickly planted 
with vines, which have grown over the shrubs, in many cases 
almost entirely covering them, producing, it is true, a pic- 
turesque effect, but one which can only be short-lived. 

This abuse of vines is very noticeable in the Back Bay fens, 
where Honeysuckles cover the stone-coping and iron-railing, 
but, unfortunately, cover as well every shrub within reach, and 
soon nothing will be visible but a vast network of vines and 
dead shrubs. 

The steep banks of the fens, covered with the rich muck 
from the stream below, were thickly planted with a vast and 
miscellaneous collection, which, taking kindly to the soil, has 
grown amazingly, and we have now an assortment of trees, 
shrubs and flowers which has certainly the merit of variety, at 
least. Spruces and Spirzeas, Oak-trees and Rose-bushes are 
springing up side by side, pushing and crowding each other, 
and we are still left in uncertainty as to whether an evergreen 
forest or a flower-garden is to remain ultimately. Undoubt- 
edly, these things were thickly planted to bind the soil of the 
steep banks, but the time for the axe has come, and something 
= be done at once if we are to save anything out of such a 
chaos. 
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We are, therefore, compelled to face a difficulty in the care of 
our parks that has not as yet been solved. We have been ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in having men of great talent to create 
our parks, but as yet we have no one to carry out their ideas 
or to watch and care intelligently for what has been planted. 
It is manifestly impossible for the designer of a park to attend 
personally to the detail work of thinning out, removing nurses 
at the proper time, etc., and the Park Commissioners can 
hardly be expected to find time for such work, -even if they 
have the necessary knowledge. 

The result is that this most important point in the manage- 


ment of young plantations is entirely neglected. 
owendeng™ oat tg —- H.S.H. 


The Flavor of Maple-sugar. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Living at the centre of the maple-sugar manufacture, 
and being a sugar-maker on a moderate scale myself, I ven- 
ture to respond to Professor Plumb’s criticism upon what he 
denominates the modern process of its manufacture. There 
is, as yet, little difficulty in obtaining all that there seems to be 
any call for of sugar made in the primitive fashion to which 
the Professor refers with.so much satisfaction. But very little 
of it is called for, or can be sold at paying prices. What is 
sold now goes mostly to western cities—especially to Chicago 
—to be used in the manufacture of what is really a factitious 
or greatly ‘‘extended” article. 

any of us are aware that the tastes of our childhood, espe- 
cially in food, cling to us, at least in imagination, even to old 
age. Those of us who are getting well onin years recall only 
the maple sugar, or syrup, of the old iron caldron hung upon 
a pole, supported by stakes, and open to receive whatever the 
wind, the sparks, the dropping mosses and fragments of bark 
may have added to the sap, received in open troughs and 
gathered in open buckets. Most of these adventitious matters 
were of a “‘woodsy” nature, and veritably conveyed to the 
open kettle a woodsy flavor, which, however dear in our 
youthful reminiscences, was not the true and unadulterated 
taste of the maple-sap, or of pure maple-sugar. Not to put too 
fine a point onit, that flavor, though unquestionably ‘ woodsy,” 
was far from being a ‘‘pure maple taste.” It was rather the 
taste of the woods in general, maple being more or less ap- 
parent, along with the rest. 

Now I am far from blaming any one for liking that flavor. 
I like it myself, spite of knowing so well where it comes from. 
There is nothing whatever astonishing about the preference 
felt for it by the older generation. Yet we must look at the 
fact that the demand for a purer article, of more delicate fla- 
vor, is now far greater than the demand for the old-fashioned 
sort. This pure maple sugar, or syrup, has made a market for 
itself in the last twenty years, far better and wider-spread than 
any present market for the old kind ; and there are many who, 
having used no other than the new, regard the older make as 
a factitious, or at least a greatly adulterated manufacture, a 
“filthy compound,” as a visitor at my home not long ago 
styled it ; having never before seen that black, woodsy-tasting 
product of ancestral or, perhaps, aboriginal art. 

Professor Plumb makes one point which at first, after be- 
coming familiar with the modern method, I thought a good 
one myself. It appears really to be too fluid, not boiled down 
enough; and many makers have tried to amend it by more 
concentration. The result was simply that this more concen- 
trated syrup grained in the cans and was utterly spoiled for 
table use. Every maker of the pure maple-syrup has been 
forced, a hundred times at least, to explain this unfortunate 
fact. If it could be made heavier, without graining, we should 
all be glad to know how. But being pure maple-sugar, with 
no admixture, much less a preponderance of “inverted” 
sugar, it becomes a very nice and a very important matter to 
stop the concentration at the right point, which is signified to 
the workman by the thermometer which controls his work. It 
is but a slight matter to concentrate this pure syrup by a little 
boiling before use. The difficulty poet be obviated by the 
use of a harmless chemical substance; but then it could no 
longer be sold honestly as “pure and unadulterated maple- 


 Siopert Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir,—I have read with interest in your issue of March 7th the 
letter of Professor C.S. Plumb, on maple-syrup. His conten- 
tion is that the evaporator-process of maple-syrup and sugar- 
making has overrefined the product and brought about a loss 
of the subtle and indefinable flavor peculiar to it. Professor 
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Plumb was born, as he states, under the shadow of the New 
es pe Rock Maple. He knows the ways of the sugar-bush 
and camps, and, if I mistake not, we have indulged together 
in that toothsome dainty, ‘“‘sugar on snow.” But I fear that 
his sojourn, almost under the shadow of the city where more 
‘pure Vermont maple-syrup” is made than in all the sugar. 
bushes of the Green Mountain state combined, has vitiateg 
his taste for the luscious sweet. 

I cannot agree with him that the evaporated maple syrup 
and sugar has lost its savor as compared with the open-kettle 
product. Its flavor, as a rule, is more delicate, though less 
pronounced. The kettle often turns out a fine article, but, with 
average hands, seasons and saps, is less liable to do this than 
the evaporator. The open-kettle syrup is more readily burned 
and inverted, and its delicate flavor is more apt to become dis- 
guised by the products of prolon boiling and inversion. 

The modern palate delights in delicate as distinguished from 
pronounced flavors. We used to prefer mother’s butter, and 
we are apt to look back to it as the acme of perfection. If it 
were now placed beside the creamery butter, which we then 
would have thought flat and which we now admire, it would 
often be found possessing too strong an aroma. We like 
lamb better than mutton. 

Light-colored and delicately flavored maple-products are no 
temporary fads, but have come to stay. Our best sugar makers 
and buyers, brought up, so to speak, on open-kettle sugars, 
have not endorsed the evaporators for naught. They have 
found better goods, easier made, selling at higher prices, to 
be the results of the use of the evaporator. The consumer, 
moreover, though at first inclined to doubt upon the score of 
color, is seldom disappointed in the taste, unless wedded to 
the pronounced and often buddy flavor of the “last runs.” 

The remarkably warm weather of the past two weeks has set 
our sugar-camps in operation. I expect soon to send Professor 
Plumb a gallon of Vermont evaporator-made maple-svrup, 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating,” and I shall call 
on him to eat his words as well as our syrup. 

Ag’l Expt. Station, Burlington, Vt. Foseph L. Hills, 


Notes from West Virginia. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Jasminum nudiflorum began to hang out a few yellow 
blossoms in December. Dandelions have Sonn found every 
week of the year. Chickweed, Shepherd’s-purse and Draba 
verna are common everywhere, and not to be despised when 
flowers are few. These are all in bloom. 

A little Veronica, V. Buxbaumii, naturalized from England, 
opened its blue eyes a week ago in a neglected garden-bed in 
company with some early Pansies, and, of course, the white of 
—— and the blue of Scillas brighten all the borders, 

Several varieties of Narcissus are now flowering. Chiono- 
doxa and Narcissus princeps make a charming picture in the 
rockery, and are surrounded by mats of Periwinkle, whose 
blue blossoms are twinkling by the hundred in the morn- 
ing dew. 

ingle white Violets grow beneath the Forsyth:a-bushes, and 
betray their presence by their balmy breath. The Forsythias 
are well into flower. The grass of the lawn has been studded 
with Crocuses, and as these are passing some Saxifrage-plants, 
clustered at the foot of a ledge of rock, are showing. One of 
these, S. crassifolia, var. Schmidtii, has handsome pright pink 
blossoms, and remains a long time in bloom. 

An early-flowering Plum is now attracting the bees, and 
shares their attentions with its near neighbors, an Aspen Pop- 
lar and a Silver Maple, both in flower. Willows, Hazels and 
Alders hang out their pretty catkins, and in the woods the first 
Bloodroot and Toothworts are blooming in sheltered sunny 
spots. Last year we did not find Bloodroot until the 4th of 
April. And all this in mid-March, with dusty roads and thirsty 


fields beginning to long for rain. 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


The Weeping Willow. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir,—Thoreau, in the volume entitled Early Spring in Mas- 
sachusetts, writes of the Weeping Willow as blooming “not 
the less hopefully, though its other half is not in the New 
England world at all and never has been.” Will you kindly 
inform me whether this is true, and if so, whether it is the pis 
tillate or staminate tree which we know here? 

Worcester, Mass. A. HT; 

[It has always been stated that the pistillate plant of 
Salix Babylonica only was introduced into this country. 


Danske Dandridge. 
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The male tree seems to be cultivated in Europe, and it may 
be that of late years this also has found its way to the 
United States. We have never seen specimens of the stami- 
nate Willow in this country and would be greatly obliged 
if any reader who has knowledge of such a tree in this 
country would report the fact to us.—Epb. } 


Recent Publications. 


The Old Colony Town and other Sketches. By William 
Root Bliss. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Some time ago we noticed Mr. Bliss’s Colonial Times on 
Buszard’s Bay, and the town with which he now chiefly 
deals is Plymouth, from which he makes brief excursions 
into more southerly regions. He gives us citations from 
old documents and records which show how thickly 
wooded were once many regions which now are barren of 
forest growth, or are covered only by dwarfed substitutes 
for their original riches. He shows us, too, that the early 
colonists were desperately afraid of the ruin which evep- 
tual!y overtook their inheritance in this direction, and that 
the fact of its arrival at a later day meant no want of wis- 
dom on their part and no lack of legislation. For example, 
looking eastward from Plymouth Rock, says Mr. Bliss, 
“you see a long sand-spit stretching out from the south 
shore. It keeps the sea-swells from rolling over the harbor 
when the tide is in. It was once covered with trees; and 
atown-meeting of the year 1702 considering ‘the great 
damage likly to accrew the harbour by cutting down the 
pine trees at the beach’ did order ‘that henceforth Noe 
pine trees shall be felled on forfiture of 5 shillings pr tree 
& that Noe man shall set aney fire on said beach on forfi- 
ture of 5 shillings per time.’ Now there is not a tree on it.” 
Again, from Burial Hill you see “the barren sandy high- 
land of Cape Cod, which, when the Mayflower arrived, 
was ‘compassed about to the very sea with oaks, pines, 
juniper, sassafras and other sweet wood.’” The promon- 
tory at the end of Duxbury Beach, which bears the Gurnet 
Lights, and in old times was called “the Gurnett’s Nose,” 
was likewise covered with trees. Seventy-five years after 
the landing of the Pilgrims their species were noted: Wal- 
nuts, Poplars, Cedars and Hornbeam, which last, says Mr. 
Bliss, ““was a hard wood, used for the keel of ships.” 
Probably Tupelos were meant; for a little farther to the 
south, near Buzzard’s Bay, these trees are now common, 
sometimes finely developed in sheltered woodlands, some- 
times near the edge of the water, so gnarled and torn and 
twisted that it is hard to determine their character without 
close examination ; and the only name by which they are 
locally known is Hornbeams. 

Of Cuttyhunk, one of the islands which lie off the mouth 
of Buzzard’s Bay, Gosnold wrote, nearly three hundred years 
ago, that it bore “noble forests,” and was covered with 
“the elegantine, the thorn and the honeysuckle, the wild 
pea, the tansey and young sassafras, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, grape vines, all in profusion.” Now, Mr. Bliss tells 
us, “its surface is a succession of hills and valleys growing 
coarse grass, without a tree or a shrub,” or any vestige of 
its former forests. But on Naushon Island, not far away, 
are “old forests of Beech, Oak, Hickory, Pine and Cedar 
trees "—evidently owing to the fact that it has always 
been an undivided piece of property, and during nearly two 
hundred years was in the possession of only three succes- 
sive families. Moose and deer were common on this 
island at least as late as the middle of the last century ; 
and there are deer still, although no moose, in the woods 
of lymouth County and Cape Cod. 

_ Mr. Bliss tells again the true story of Plymouth Rock, and 
itis worth repeating, for, although often told before, legend 
thrives in our new western world as well as in the Old 
World across the seas, and here, as there, often receives the 
seal of official endorsement. “Up to the year 1741 this 
famous Rock... rested on the shores unnoticed. It was 
in the way of commerce, and some persons having, in the 
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phrase of the time, ‘ Libertie to Whorfe downe into the sea,’ 
were about to cover it with a wharf. Then Thomas 
Faunce, ninety-four years old, came up from the back 
country and protested, and told the wharf-builders that his 
father had told him when he was a boy that the Mayflower 
passengers landed on the Rock. The memory of a man of 
ninety-four is not likely to be correct in regard to words 
spoken when he was a boy. Moreover, Faunce’s father 
was not a passenger on the Mayflower, and therefore he 
did not tell this story to hisson froma personal knowledge 
of it being the landing. The wharf was built; and the 
Rock eventually became the doorstep of a warehouse. .. . 
The only record of the first landing is in these words: 
‘They sounded ye harbor & founde it fitt for shipping, and 
marched into ye land & found diverse cornfeilds & little run- 
ing brooks, a place fitt for situation ; at least it was ye best 
they could find.’ From what point on the shore the men 
who were prospecting for the colony ‘marched into ye 
land’ is not known. Romance and a vague tradition have 
designated this Rock, the only boulder on the shore ; but 
its remoteness from the island seems to forbid the supposi- 
tion that the shallop went so far away from its direct course 
to find a landing-place. And yet there is some reason for 
believing the story of the Rock. Faunce was born in the 
year 1647.” Therefore, until he was forty years old, some 
of the passengers on the Mayflower, including John Alden, 
survived. “When Faunce related his story the landing 
was not so ancient an event as to have lost its traditionary 
details ; and he may have told what was already known to 
others, who, feeling that whether their ancestors landed on 
a rock or on the beach was a matter of no importance, did 
not trouble themselves to come forth and confirm Faunce’s 
story.” 

It is less than fifty years since popular attention and sen- 
timent were directed to Plymouth Rock. Daily steamboats 
brought streams of pleasure-seekers from Boston to Ply- 
mouth long before the Rock was an object of attraction to 
them. But now, says Mr. Bliss, modern pilgrims to this 
stone ‘‘constitute a daily show which serves to entertain 
the loungers who are sitting atop of Cole’s Hill.... They 
walk around the Rock; they put their hands on it; they 
gaze at it; they spell aloud the inscription ‘1620’; they 
step across it; they stand still on it and make good resolu- 
tions; and I have seen respectable-looking men and 
women meet on it and kiss each other.” In short, it has 
become more than a relic—a fetich, an object of popular 
wonderment and adoration. “Elevated into the protection 
of iron pickets and gates, sheltered from sun and rain bya 
granite canopy, it has become to strangers and wayfarers 
a curiosity as extraordinary as a mermaid or a flying-horse 
would be.” 

Burial Hill likewise gets more honor at the hands of 
modern sentiment than history can prove it to deserve. 
“It is not probable,” says Mr. Bliss, ‘‘ that any of the May- 
flower passengers were buried in this hill. In John How- 
land’s time, and long before, it was the custom to bury the 
dead in the lands belonging to their homestead, where the 
burial was done with no ceremony of any kind; earth to 
earth, without even a prayer... . Many of the Mayflower 
company who died within the colony were probably bu- 
ried in their own farms, and for this reason their graves 
are now unknown... . As the ‘common house’ in which 
the colonists worshipped stood, until the year 1637, at the 
foot of Cole’s Hill, this hill became the churchyard accord- 
ing to a custom of Old England.” Four skeletons, exhumed 
about fifty years ago from Cole’s Hill, support the belief 
that this, and not Burial Hill, was the first burial-place of 
the colonists. ‘‘It has been said that graves on Burial 
Hill were leveled and sown with grain to conceal from the 
Indians the losses of the colony. The tender sentiment of 
this poetic and oft-repeated statement is dispelled by the 
fact that the neighboring Indians were friendly ; and if 
they desired to know, it was easy to ascertain what the 
losses had been by counting the heads of the survivors.” 
In 1637 a new meeting-house was built at the foot of Burial 
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Hill, and then it did become the churchyard ; but the fact 
that only five grave-stones exist here, bearing dates earlier 
than 1700, shows that the custom of laying the dead to rest 
in the lands w) zreon they had lived still persisted ; and, 
indeed, as Mr. Bliss remarks, ‘‘the custom of burying in 
the homestead land still exists in New England.” 


Notes. 
Among the cut roses in market last week were exception- 
ally good flowers of Anne de Diesbach, Baroness Rothschild, 


Mabel Morrison and Paul Neyron. These hybrids have hardly 
been seen in the florists’ windows before this season. 


A bulletin has just been issued by the Tree-planting and 
Fountain Society of Brooklyn, New York, in which Mr. L. 
Collins, the secretary of that society, has collected a great deal 
of useful information in regard to street-trees, suchas what va- 
rieties to plant, how to plant them and how to care for them 
after they are planted. 


Cornus mas we have recommended as an admirable shrub 
on account of its early blooming, its good foliage and its orna- 
mental fruit. In this country sometimes it attains to the pro- 
portions of asmall tree, but we hardly expect that in our cli- 
mate it will ever reach the size of a specimen in Fulham, Eng- 
land, which is said to havea dense head twenty feet in diameter. 


The first new potatoes of the year came from Havana early 
in February, with the Bermuda crop a close successor, and 
last week new potatoes from Florida made their appearance 
here. These sold for as much as nine dollars, No. 1 size from 
Bermuda reaching as high a priceas ten dollarsa barrel. Peas, 
for the first time this season, came from as far north as 
Charleston, and the first pickings commanded double the price 
of the same vegetable grown further south. Strawberries 
from Charleston are now here. 


Some time ago the London papers contained alarming arti- 
cles to the effect that a child had been poisoned by eating 
American apples. Aftera careful investigation the govern- 
ment analyst has been able to find no poison whatever, and a 
piece of the Baldwin apple which is alleged to have poisoned 
the child was fed to a mouse, which suffered in no way. It is 
not improbable that these tales of the dangers which were said 
to threaten those who ate fruit from orchards which had been 
sprayed with arsenites against the codlin-moth were invented 
by interested dealers in order to depress the price of apples 
from this country. 


Inasmuch as olive oil is mainly a hydrocarbon and its constit- 
uents come from the air, it follows that if the pomace and all 
the other offal from the trees are returned to the land it is 
hardly possible to exhaust the soil. The virgin soils of Cali- 
fornia are rich in lime and potash, and these are two of the 
constituents which the Olive-tree likes. Mr. Edward Cooper, 
of Santa Barbara, in that state, has trees growing, without irri- 
gation, in black adobe, on stony hill-sides, on table-lands with 
a clay subsoil, and they seem to thrive equally well. Where 
the fruit is pickled, certain mineral ingredients are taken away 
which should, of course, be returned to the soil. 


Among the varieties of Crozy Cannas distributed last year 
not one is more striking than Charles Henderson, which 
roved itself admirable for outdoor bedding on account of 
its sturdy, although dwarf and compact habit and its large and 
erect spikes of bloom. We lately saw many specimens of 
this plant flowering in the greenhouses of the F. R. Pierson 
Company, at Tarrytown, where they proved that it is even 
better as a pot-plant than it was for outdoor use. None of the 
varieties so far sent out excel it in its dazzling crimson color. 
The individual flowers are very large and of admirable form, 
and the yellow marking in the centre adds to their attractive- 
ness. A house of well-grown plants of this variety in full 
meena makes a spectacle which the beholder will not soon 
orget. 


The practice of issuing poster bulletins from the Experiment 
Stations is becoming somewhat general, we are glad to know. 
Professor L. R. Taft, of the Michigan Agricultural College, has 
just sent out one upon the Potato-scab, which contains direc- 
tions for the proper treatment of the tubers with corrosive 
sublimate, and an illustration of the potatoes from treated and 
untreated seed. Bulletin No. 2 follows the excellent example 
set by Professor E. G. Lodeman, of Cornell, in giving a calen- 
dar for spraying different trees against insects and fungi. 
These bulletins are both printed on card-board, with attach- 
ments for hanging them up, and they contain in a brief com- 
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pass all that the farmer needs to know to enable him to use 
efficiently the best devices and remedies which science hag 
yet discovered forthe prevention and cure of the most dan. 
gerous plant-diseases and for the destruction of insects most 
injurious to crops, 

Florida orange-growers are beginning to invent machines 
for improving the appearance of their fruit. One machine 
keeps the oranges revolving in a cylinder containing sawdust, 
which by friction scours off the smut and scale from the rind, 
Worked by hand-power, this machine will turn out forty boxes 
a day, all cleaned and ready for packing. A larger machine 
consists essentially of two cylinders enclosed in sheep-skin coy. 
ered with thick wool. Thecylinders revolve in opposite direc. 
tions, wiping and polishing the fruit, which turns over and 
over, so that every part of the surface is made smooth and 
glossy. The machine is so thoroughly padded with wool that 
the fruit is said to escape any injury, while its color is bright. 
ened up materially. A car-load of oranges can be treated with 
this machine in a day, and the oranges fed through a hopper 
can pass on to the sizing-machine without any additional 
handling. 

To the subscriber in Morristown, New Jersey, who has been 
advised to sow some Grass-seed on his lawn, which is getting 
thin, and who inquires when the seed should be sown, we re- 
ply, sow it immediately. It is good practice to sow some seed 
of Blue Grass and the finer varieties of Rhode Island Bent 
Grass upon lawns every spring just as the frost gets out of the 
ground, and before they are rolled down. Some of the seed 
sold as Red Top produces rather coarse grass, but the ma- 
jority of it will make asgood lawn if it is kept cut close. A 
light dressing of bone-meal and ashes, or some good salt of 
potash, is useful on the lawn at any season; and now is the 
time to use cautiously a little guano or nitrate of soda. To 
have their best effects nitrogenous fertilizers should be given 
in small doses, and often, up to midsummer. Nitrogen in 
soluble form, when applied in autumn, will leach out during 
the winter. There is little danger of this in the case of the pot- 
ash and phosphates. The soil will catch and hold them. 


Everybody admires and loves the Daffodil, but compara- 
tively few people in this country grow more than a dozen or 
so of the varieties of Narcissus, and even at our spring flower 
shows we rarely see anything like an adequate representation 
of the different groups into which the cultivated Narcissus is 
divided. No one who has not given attention to these flowers 
can realize how many distinct varieties it is possible to pro- 
duce with the different forms and colors of the perianth or 
saucer, and of the tube or trumpet. Specialists in Europe are 
now bringing out hybrids, and although it is not to be expected 
that any of them will be more beautiful than the types we 
already have, we may expect to have a long list of varieties 
which are sufficiently distinct to suit every taste. The last 
number of the Gardeners’ Chronicle contains a picture ofa 
new hybrid obtained by crossing Narcissus cyclamineus, one 
of the group with a long cylindrical tube and narrow reflexed 
segments, with the Tenby Daffodil, Narcissus obvallaris, and it 
plainly shows the blood of both its parents. The color isa rich 
yellow. 


Just now the planting of trees and shrubs is in full progress 
in this latitude, and, no doubt, a considerable percentage of all 
that are set out will be lost. When failures occur the blameis 
usually attributed to the nurseryman, and, no doubt, he is 
sometimes in fault; but, on the other hand, it is true that very 
few people who receive nursery stock have the adequate ex- 
perience and knowledge for planting it properly. Too 
many people, who think they understand this matter com- 
pletely, actually need the advice of some one of experience to 
ensure against failure. There is no more excuse for puttinga 
tree or shrub into soil that is not properly prepared than there 
would be for a farmer to sow wheat ona field that has not been 
plowed. The stock to be planted has come from a nursery 
where it has been tenderly cared for, developed in fine rich 
soil which has been carefully cultivated and kept aboolay 
free from weeds. It is folly to expect that a young tree will 
such a history can be taken from all these beneficent condi- 
tions and then make any vigorous growth after having its 
roots cut back or doubled up to fit a post-hole into which 
it is thrust, especially when the hole is filled in with bits of 
sod. Too much care cannot be taken of young trees and 
shrubs after they are received. They will certainly be injured 
by exposure to sun and wind, and they will be sure to disap- 
point the planter if they are not set at a proper depth in well 
prepared soil with their roots in a natural position and the earth 
firmly tramped about them. Any tree or shrub that is worth 
planting, is worth planting well. 
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